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relief at 90 


same morning, salmon of the same size brought 
nner. be 


in ice sold for 6}¢. per Ib. Cod and other fish are 
brought alive with the same success in the welled 
steamers from the North Sea and the coasts of 
Scotland. It is alinost time that some new ground 
were found iu place of the famous Dogger Bank, 
which has now been preyed upon by so many na- 
tions for centuries, and has supplied so many gen 
erations of Catholics and Protestants with fast and 
feast food. 
failing could be given than the fact that, although 
the ground, counting the Long Bank and the 
north-west flat in its vicinity, covers 11,800 
square miles, and that in fine weather it is fished 
by the London companies with from fifteen to 
twenty dozen of long lines, extending to ten or 
twelve miles, and containing from 9,000 to 12,000 
hooks, it is yet not at all common to secure even 
a8 many as four score fish of a night—a poverty 
which can be better appreciated when we learn 
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sea fishing about Kinsale. 

Towards the latter end of August the great 
herring season commences. Yarmouth is the chief 
seat of this branch of the piscatory trade. Every 
hight when the weather is fine the fishermen of 
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Seventeenth this old port “ shoot” upwards of 300 square miles | 
r of the mam of net. Neptune in his ample arms never gave 
Treasurer, the ocean so magnificent an embrace. The pro- 
, Secretary: duce of this wholesale sweeping of the sea is 
mene bror o] 7 ‘ . . 

- ught to town by the Eastern Counties Railway. 
ON, They come up to Billingszate packed in barrels 
stnut sired 





tantly, and with much pinching and twisting, 
dragged out of the thousand rock-bound inlets 


which indent the Norwegian coast. They are con- 


veyed alive in a serew-steamer and by smacks in 
baskets, sometimes to the extent of 20,000 of a 


night, to Great Grimsby, and are thence forwarded | worship. 
to town by the Great Northern Railway—another 
ten thousand arriving perhaps from points on our 


own and the French coast. 


chased to what are termed “the boiling houses,”’ 


There are vast numbers who are called 
Christians, not because they possess any love for 
Christ, but because they happen to be born in 
what is called a Christian country, educated by 
| Christian parents, and sometimes attend Christian 
There are also many whose minds are 
well informed respeeting the Christian system, 
who prefer it to every other, and who make an 


real, 


The fighting, twist-| open profession of it; and yet after all feel but 
No better proof that its stores are|ing, blue-black masses are taken as soon as pur-/ little of the real power cf Christianity. 


A real 
Christian is one whose understanding is enlight- 


of which there are four, situated in Duck and| ened by the influences of Divine grace; who is 
Love Lanes, close to the market, and here, for ajconvinced of the depravity of his nature; who 


trifling sum per score, they change tlicir dark for 
searlet uniforms. They are plunged into the boil- 


sees his own inability to help himself; who is 
taught to behold and love God as the chief good, 


ing cauldron, basket and all, and in twenty min-| the Lord Jesus as the only way to obtain felicity, 
utes they are done. Crabs are cooked in the same | and that the Holy Spirit is the grand agent [in 
establishments, but their nervous systems are so| regenerating him], and in applying the blessings 


| 


acute, that they dash off their claws in convulsive | of the gospel to his soul. 


agony if placed alive in hot water. 


|are first killed by the insertion of a needle through 
\the head. The lobster trade is mostly in the 
hands of one salesman, Saunders, of Thames 
street, who often has upwards of 15,000 consigned 
to him of a morning, and who causes no less than 
15,0002. a-year to flow into the fishy palms of Nor- 
wegians for this single article of commerce. As tothe 
| total supply of fish to the London market, we bor- 
row the following estimate from Mayhew’s very 
clever book on “ London Labour and the London 
Poor.” The figures seemed to us at first sight so 


His heart is renovated 


To prevent| by the power of Divine grace, and brought to 
that 600 fish for 800 hooks is the catch for deep-|this mutilation, which would spoil their sale, they| revere, honour, worship, trust in, and live to 


| God, [through the obedience of faith.] His affec- 
tions are elevated above the world, and centre in 
‘God alone. He embraces him as his portion, 
‘loves him supremely, and is zealous in the defence 
and the support of his cause. His temper is regu- 
lated, his power roused to vigorous action in the 
service of his divine Master [by his Spirit]; his 
thoughts spiritual, and his general deportment 
amiable and uniform. In fine, the true christian 
character exceeds all others, as much as the 
| meridian sun outshines the feeble light of the 


and in bulk, and the number sold in the year|enormous, that we hesitatingly submitted the| glow-worm. Like Moses, he chooses rather to 
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suffer affliction with the people of God than to| yet an occasional lapse, is, of course, more toler- 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteeming | able, than an habitual indulgence in this reproach- 
the reproaches of Christ greater riches than all |ful practice; such as is to be found in some meet-| 
the treasures of Egypt; for he has an eye to the|ings, where even the absence of the habitual| 
eternal recompense of reward among the saints in|offenders would seem more excusable than the 
light. | constant reproach, of which they are conspicuously 


+o — 
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The New Gas Works. 


It is asserted, we suppose correctly, that in the 
works recently completed at Point Breeze, the 
city of Philadelphia possesses an establishment 
for the manufacture of gas superior to any in the 
world. The immense gas-holder will contain 
1,800,000 feet of gas, which, it is said, is one 
million more than the largest gas-holder in Lon- 
don. The following account of its construction, 
furnished by a daily paper, may probably interest 
some of our readers :— 

“The gas-holder is 90 feet high, and 162 feet 
long. It is supported by 12 pentagon towers, of 
beautiful construction, each 92 feet high. It is 
of the telescopic pattern, and was commenced on 
the 12th of January, 1853, and on the 20th of 
September of the same year, the outer section was 
lowered. The inner or upper section is 158 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and 45 feet deep, with hy- 
draulic cup or seal, 20 inches deep by 6 inches 
wide. The side, including the cup, is composed 
of 22 rows of sheets of Nos. 10, 11 and 12 iron, 
joined together by button-head rivets, at intervals 
of one inch each. It was kept in shape by an 
angle iron frame, supported by 24 cast-iron legs 
or uprights. The legs were in the form of the 
letter D, cast in five sections of 9 feet each, and 
bolted together, while a score 6 by 10 inches runs 
the whole depth of the side, so as to admit of 
loading of the gas-holder, with any extra pressure 
required. Each row of sheets contains 84 distinct 
pieces, and the section 1848 sheets. 

“The crown of the upper section is composed 
of No. 12 sheet iron, laid in 16 circles, with up- 
wards of 2000 sheets. It is supported by a king 
post of boiler iron, 7 riugs of angle and bar iron, 
and 24 trusses of round and square iron, from 4 
to 14 inches thick. The trusses contain 2,678 
pieces. On the crown of the holder are 6 man- 
hole plates and 2 bonnets for stand-pipes, with an 
elevation of 4 feet. The outer or lower section is 


160 feet in diameter, and 45 feet deep, with a cup | 


similar to the upper section. The side has also 
twenty-two rows (1,848 sheets of iron) varying in 


thickness from No. 10 to No. 14, and rivetted | 


together like the other. In the two sections, 


490,000 pounds of wrought-iron were used, and | 


175,000 pounds of cast-iron—total, 665,000 
pounds, or nearly 500 tons of iron. There were 
687,934 rivets used in the construction of the 
holder, and for the purpose of facilitating the 


driving of them, all the holes were bored previous | 


to being removed from the manufactury. 
—_>——- 


Church Discipline. 


guilty, in the face of a professedly worshipping 
jassembly. Where such occupy conspicuous seats, 
\a change of situation would be some relief, though 
{an entire reform is demanded, as lifelessness, as 
| well as life, is pervasive; and increases the exer- 
jcise of those (in a meeting where this is preva- 
|lent,) who are engaged in struggling against it. 
|This may seem a small matter to be an occa- 
{sion of much concern, but there is more to make 
|it so, than would be supposed upon a superficial 
| view of its effects, and it is to be hoped that such 
|offenders will be led seriously to consider it, and 
|endeavour to overcome the spirit of drowsiness in 
{meetings for divine worship, whenever assailed 
| thereby ; and that those who are in authority may 
|faithfully discharge their duty in supporting the 
|discipline, by the extension of proper care, in 
j}cases of the kind referred to. 

In reference to the requirements of discipline, 
in the regulation of our outward concerns, they 
are marked by evident wisdom, and among these 
|are moderation in business, faithfulfess to pro- 
mises, justice in the payment of debts, and living 
within the bounds of our circumstances; and how 
often has the departure from these, caused ship- 
wreck in business, as well as in faith and charac- 
iter, to the reproach of our religious Society. 
|Then, in respect to conduct and conversation, how 
'wholesome are the restraints, a regard for which, 
\would preserve from all lightness of manner or 
language; from all gaiety of attire and inconsis- 
tency of speech ; from being found unnecessarily 
jat places of public resort, and from a departure 
from temperance and moderation on any occa- 
sion. 
| All these, from the first named to the last, may, 
iand doubtiess do seem small things, to many; but 
|to those who have been convinced of the necessity 
| of a hedge round about us, in order for our own pre- | 
| servation, and to prevent the introduction and spread 
‘of evil, even the least of them will be regarded as 
|indispensable, and worthy of strict attention and | 
‘regard; for it is the little foxes that spoil the 
tender vine; and though little things are little| 
things, yet to be faithful in little things is some- 
| thing great. 


| 








| 
| 


|nature will re-assume its robe of beauty. 
| multitude of years that have gone before us, this 
|mighty resurrection has annually been accom 





| ‘To return to the first named matter of concern, | 


: = ae 
‘let offenders and those in authority, unite in the| 


endeavour after a reformation, which in some} 
cases is so much needed, there being instances| 
'where the weakness is so glaring, as to be an| 
occasion of remark and solicitude. | 
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| Sustaining Qualities of Different Kinds of 
| Food.—The cereal grains contain the largest pro-| 


among them wheat is predominant. But the ac-| 


larger proportion of nutriment, but a proportion sq 
great as to exceed the difference in their prices, 
and that it is cheaper to feed men on good wheaten 
bread than on potatoes, if both be used exclusively 
of other articles of diet.— Professor Bentley. 
ascends 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Upon the Season of Winter, 


To the thoughtful and the feeling mind, the 
season of winter comes not without a blessip 
upon its wings;—and perhaps the noblest lessong 
of religion are to be learned amid its clouds and 
storms. 

It is, in the first place, a season of solemnity, 
and the aspect of everything around us is fitted to 
call the mind to deep and serious thought. The 
gay variety of nature is no more;—the sounds of 
joy have ceased, and the flowers which opened to 
the ray of summer, are all now returned to dust, 
The sun himself seems to withdraw his light, or 
to be enfeebled in his power; and while night 
usurps her dark and silent reign, the hosts of 
heaven burst with new radiance upon our view, 
and pursue through unfathomable space their 
bright career. 

While we contemplate the decaying sun— 
while we weep over the bier of nature, and hear 
the winds of winter desolating the earth,—what 
is it that this annual revolution teaches even to 
the infant mind? Is it that the powers of nature 
have failed, that the world waxeth old, and that 
the night of existence is approaching? No! itis 
that this reign of gloom and desolation will pass; 
—it is that spring will again return, and that 
In the 


plished. To our fathers, and the old time before 
them, the yearly beneficence of Heaven has been 
renewed ; and, while the night of winter has sunk 
in heaviness, joy hath as uniformly attended the 
morning of the spring. 

We are taught that the power which first cre 
ated existence is weakened by no time, and sub 
ject to no decay. 

Such are the first instructions which this season 
is fitted to bring. Amid the solemn thoughts 
which it awakens, it leads us to the contemplation 
of that boundless Wisdom which governs the re 
volutions of nature ; amid the apparent decay of 


| being, it reminds us of that almighty power by 


which all is renewed; and, by the very contrasts 
which it presents, it tells us of the unceasing 
goodness of Him “whom both summer and winter 
obey.” 

Of the innumerable eyes that open upon nature, 
none but those of man see its author and its end. 
There is something very solemn in this mighty 
privilege. Let, then, the storms of winter blow, 
and the rains of heaven descend. While every 
inferior nature shrinks from their approach, let 


For “The Friend.” | portion of flesh-and-blood-producing material, and| us meet them as the signs of the same goodness, 


which brings forth the promises of spring, and 


‘In the establishment of the restraining rules, |tual quantity of nutriment even in wheat is much | fulfils the hopes of the harvest; let us see them, 


by which we as a people profess to be governed | less than is generally supposed ; that portion ofthe|as the evidence of that Wisdom, which makes 
in our religious association, we have good reason | grain which is converted into muscular fibre not ex-/ momentary evil the source of final good. 


to believe that the framers of them were divinely | 


‘ceeding fourteen per cent. of the whole. When, | 


Twelfth mo., 1854. 


SS 


assisted, under a right concern for the support of | however, we compare the nutritious qualities of 
good order; and where any of these are suffered|wheat with those of potatoes, the former stands} An Illustration of Scripture—A traveller ia 
to be habitually violated, weakness necessarily | very high in the scale, and the latter sinks so low| Syria says that at the close of the day the roads 
ensues, both to the individuals, and the body of|as seemingly to justify the anathemas of Cobbet. | are filled with wandcring herds and flocks, 
which they are members. | In the first place, seventy-six per cent. of the weight | droves of donkeys, with one attendant herdsma®, 

In the periodical inquiry into the clearness of | of potatoes consists of water, from which no nour- | all returning home for the night, after pasture 0 
our members in respect to breaches of discipline, | ishment whatever is derived; and of the remaining | the neighbouring hill-tops. As soon as they get # 
there is one that is very seldom if ever answered | twenty-four parts, only two per cent. consists of/the outskirts of the village, each separates from 
without exceptions, and that is the appearance of|nutriment. The result of the examination of the|the other, and unattended pursues its way to i 
sleeping in meetings. Any departure in this re-|comparitive values of potatoes and wheat as articles; master’s door. ‘“ The ox knoweth its owner, 
spect, tends to the reproach of a good profession, |of food, proves that the latter not only contains a/the ass his master’s crib.’’ 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Christian Endurance. 


Near the close of the year 1688, a war broke 
out in Ireland, threatening a general destruction 
of the English and other protestants, and in that 
fearful state of the country, many left their dwell- 
ings and their stocks, and fled. But Friends 
generally kept their places, and held their religi- 
ous meetings, trusting in the Lord, who rules in 
heaven and earth, and sets bounds to the sea and 
the raging waves thereof, though they were in 
great peril from multitudes of unmerciful, blood- 
thirsty men banded together. In some parts, 
Friends were great succourers of the distressed 
English, who were stript of their substance, driven 
away, and their houses burnt; and it was remark- 
able to them how they that were in government, 
appeared then to favour, and endeavour to pre- 
serve Friends, who not only aided the distressed, 
but keeping to their peaceable principles, con- 
vinced them that none had ¢nything to fear from 
them. But notwithstanding all the endeavours 
they used for the help of others, and in their own 
circumspect deportment, Friends suffered great 
losses, and endured many hardships from the 
army, and passed through many perils from the 
outrageous rabble, and plunderers of the country. 
Their lives also appeared to be endangered, so 
that it seemed almost impossible they should be 
preserved; yet in the midst of the terror and 
destruction surrounding them, the Lord’s power 
was wonderfully manifested for their deliverance, 
to their admiration and comfort. 

Near Charlemont, Friends generally kept their 
places, particularly John Whiteside, whose family 
was wonderfully preserved, though often in im- 
minent danger from the Rapparees, their dwelling 
being between an English and an Irish garrison, 
who had hot engagements, killing each other at 
his very house. At one time there were 700 
Irish to 60 English and French, by computation ; 
they burnt one of his outhouses, while he and his 
son lay sick in another so near, that it was admi- 
rable both it and they were not burnt; and yet 
the Irish who plundered Friends, and destroyed 
their buildings, were forced to withdraw. Tho- 
mas Greer, a Friend, lost his life by a shot made 
into his motker’s house in the night, by Rapparees 
coming, it was supposed, to rob them. Friends 
of Ulster gave this testimony concerning him, 
that he was an honest Friend, and zealous for 
Truth. At Moate Grange the meeting was held for 


along time through much danger and difficulty, | 


being but six miles from an Irish garrison at 
Athlone, from which scout parties made great 


spoil upon the country, and to which the Rap-| 


parees took the English they caught. While John 
Clibborn, who resided at Moate, kept his house, it 
Was open to all, and a place of relief to many Friends 
and all others. But finally he was plundered and 
hardly used by those barbarous men, who came in 


the night, took him by the hair, and threatened to| 


cut off his head, and at last drove him and other 
Friends away, and burnt their houses. The hand 
of the Lord was eminently extended for the de- 
fence and preservation of Friends, in very many 


Ways and places ; and though many of their En-| 


glish neighbours fell by those murderers, yet 
Friends knew of but four whom they could own 
of their Society in all that nation, that lost their 
lives by violence, and two of them were too for- 


ward in exposing themselves to danger. It | 
pleased the Lord, they say, in mercy, (and for a| 
remnants’ sake, no doubt,) to shorten those times 


of great exercises, that they were mostly ended in 


less than three years, and Friends generally were 
low in their minds, and their hearts open to one 
another, so that those who had something left, 
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were willing to communicate to those who were in 
want, and they that had been driven off, generally 
returned to their dwellings. It is remarkable, that 
the mectings were peaceable, and kept us usual for 
the worship of God, without much disturbance ; 
also those for discipline, Monthly, Provincial, and 
National Meetings, though many times they went 
to them at the peril of their lives ; and the Lord 
was pleased to accompany them with his glorious, 
heavenly presence; Truth gained ground, and 
Friends came more into esteem, through their in- 
nocent, wise deportment in the fear of God.— Rutty. 


ee 


[In our editorial of last week, we furnished our 
readers with an account of the conviction of Capt. 
Smith for being engaged, as an American citizen, 
in the slave trade, with some remarks thereon. 
The following, taken from the “ Evangelist,” is 


been sent out this year—perhaps not over twenty. 
But last year there were probably thirty-five.” 
“Are there large shipping-houses engaged in 
it?” Yes; I can go down to South street, and 
go into a number of houses that help to fit out 
ships for the business. I don’t know how far 
they own the vessels or receive the profits of the 
cargoes. I had rather not have American owners; 
I prefer Spaniards or Portuguese. But these 
houses know all about it. They know me. They 
see me sail out of port with a ship, and come back 
a passenger. They sometimes ask me, ‘Captain, 
where is your ship? [With a shrug.] They 
know what has become of her. When a cargo of 
slaves is landed, the vessel is often destroyed, not 
to be a witness against her officers and crew.” 
“But how do you manage to get away without 
exciting suspicion?” “Why, you see, we keep 





his account of the manner in which this illegal 
traffic is carried on.] 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN NEW YORK. 

It has often been said that the slave trade was 
still carried on from New York, but as the charge 
has been of a vague and general character, it has | 
attracted little attention. We are beginning to 
get light on the matter. There is now lying in 
the Tombs in this city a man who has been tried 
and found guilty of being engaged in the slave 
trade. This is said to be the first conviction ever 
obtained under the law by which it was made 
piracy. The testimony in the case was ample. 
And though he protests against his condemnation, 
on the ground that he is a foreigner, and not 
amenable to the laws of the United States, he 
does not deny the fact of his share in the busi- 
ness. He speaks of it freely, and relates with 
unconcealed exultation the particulars of his wild | 
and desperate career. 

We have chanced to see and talk with this 
noted captain in his prison. What he told us 
was not communicated in confidence, for he never 
saw us before, and did not know who we were. 
He spoke to us as an entire stranger. All our| 
conversation was through the grated door of his| 
cell. We made no attempt to gain his confidence, | 
or to draw out the secret history of his life. He 


close, and get everything aboard, and do not ask 
our papers until we are just ready to sail. Then 
we go to the Custom House, and take out papers 
for Rio Janeiro, St. Helena, Cape de Verde 
Islands, or any port you please—it don’t matter 
where—and instantly clear.” 

“But if you were seized at that moment, could 
the officers tell, by searching the ship, that she 
was a slaver ?” 

“Qh, yes, they couldn’t help knowing. . Be- 
sides, they must suspect something from seeing 
such an almighty crew. My little brig carried 
but 200 tons, and could be manned by four men. 
But [had fourteen before the mast. The moment 
of leaving port is the one of danger. But we 
don’t lose time. A steamer is kept ready, and 
we get under weigh immediately. Often two or 
three slavers leave at once. We steam down the 
bay, and over the bar, and then the ocean is be- 
fore us, and we set our course for any quarter we 
please.” 

‘But when you reach the African coast, are 
you not in great danger from British ships-of- 
war ?” 

“Oh, no, we don’t care for the English squad- 
ron. We run up the American flag, and if they 
come aboard all we have to do is to show our 
American papers, and they have no right to 
search us. So they growl and grumble and go 





told his own story, not like a criminal making a 
confession, but rather with the freedom and pride 
of an old soldier relating his battles. Nor did he 
intimate a wish that what he said should be kept 
private. 
deeds on the African coast. His disclosures, 
\therefore, are public property. Some of these 
}are sO curious as to be worth making known. 


\It is not very probable that a man would make up 
a story which implicated him in a capital crime. 
| Besides, his account is consistent with itself; it 
agrees with what was proved on the trial, and 
with the descriptions in Captain Canot’s book. 
We believe, therefore, that he has let out the 
truth. 

“New York,” says Captain Smith, “is the 
chief port in the world for the slave trade.” He 
repeated two or three times, “ Jt is the greatest 
place in the universe for it. Neither in Cuba nor 
\in the Brazils is it carried on so extensively. 
Ships that convey slaves to the West Indies and 
South America are fitted out from the United 
| States. Now and then one sails from Philadel- 
| phia, more from Baltimore, but most of all from 
New York. This is our headquarters. My ves- 
sel was the brig Julia Moulton. I got her in 
Boston and brought her here, and sailed from this 
port direct to the coast of Africa.”” “ But do you 
mean to say that this business is going on now?” 
‘Yes, all the while. Not so many vessels have 





Indeed, he had boasted to others of his! 


Whether he tells the truth, the world must judge. | 


off again.”’ 
| “That may do very well when you are going 
jin empty. But suppose you are coming out with 
'a cargo of slaves on board?” 

“Even then we can get along well enough, if 
the niggers will keep quiet. We put them all 
| below deck and nail down our hatches, and then 
| present our papers. The officers have no right to 
go below. The only danger in this case is, that 
'they will stay on board toolong. They often sus- 
|pect the truth, and hang about for an hour or 
‘two. By this time the niggers are stifled, and 
| begin to make a noise. Then the thing is out, 
jand they seize the ship.” 

‘“‘ After that, I suppose you are punished?” 
| Qh, no; we generally get off. You see, as 
we are Americans, they must bring us to an 
| American port to be tried. But if they run the 
\ship into port along the coast, they get one pound 
‘a head for every re-captured slave. So they 
generally prefer to let us go, and get their prize- 
|money.” 

‘‘How many slaves could you carry on your 
vessel ?”’ ‘We took on board 664. We might 
have stowed away 800. If she had been going 
to the Brazils we should have taken that number. 
She would carry 750 with pleasure. The boys 
and women we kept on the upper deck. But all 
the strong men—those giant Africans that might 
make us trouble—we put below on the slave deck.” 
\\«Did you chain them, or put on handcuffs?” 
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THE FRIEND. 





“No, never; they would die. We let them move | 
about.” “ Are you very severe with them?” “We 
have to be pretty strict at first—for a week or so} 
—to make them feel that we are masters. 
we lighten up for the rest of the voyage.” 


“‘ How do you pack them at night?” “They 'in between the islands Martinique and Dominique, 


lie down upon the deck on their sides, body to 
body. There would not be room enough for all 
to lie on their backs.” 

“Did many die on the passage?” “ Yes ; [ lost 
a good many the last cruise—more than ever be- 
fore. Sometimes we find them dead when we go 
below in the morning. Then we throw them 
overboard.” 

“Are the profits of the trade very large?’’| 
“My brig cost $13,000 to fit her out completely. | 
My last cargo to Cuba was worth $220,000. But) 
it was seized by the late Captain-General, Pez- 


Then |a trick, for which I should have been perfectly | etables are rarely put up by private families, 





tion, when he is liable to be chased by ships-of- | of doing this is to solder them up in tin cans; but 
war, or perhaps, finds himself suddenly in ‘the |\this process of soldering is out of the reach of 
midst of a whole fleet. The mate once served me |housekeepers generally, and fresh fruits and yeg- 
a a aa a But 
justified in shooting him dead. We were running | with the canister to which we are now calling at- 
tention, the whole thing may be done with so much 
when suddenly there shot out from behind the |ease that the ordinary process of preserving must 
land an English steamer. The mate thought it|toa great extent be superseded by it. Butter may 
| was a ship-of-war, and so did I. He was fright-|also be hermetically sealed and preserved from 
|ened to death, and instantly turned the vessel off| spring to winter.—L. Paper. 

|her course. That was the very movement to| 
| bring down the enemy in chase. I saw the dan- 
ger and flew to the helm, and put her back again, 
}and we passed by in safety.” 


a ee 
Selecied. 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Deathless principle, arise! 
Soar, thou native of the skies! 


“But are you not tired of this business?” | 
“ Why, I did n’t want to go out, the last voyage. 
[ tried to get another captain to take charge of| 


Pearl of price by Jesus bought, 
To his glorions likeness wrought, 
Go, to shine before his throne, 


Deck his mediatoria! crown ; 


my ship. I wanted to stay at home and get mar-| 
. Go, his triumph to adorn ; 





uela. He did more to break up the slave trade 
than any one else. If he had remained in office, 
he would have stopped it altogether. But now 
Concha is back again, aud it goes on as flourishing 
as ever.” 

‘But I thought Concha was the great enemy 
of the slave trade?’ So he is—in words. He 
talks a great deal, but Pezuelaacted. rom time 
immemorial the planter’s estate has been sacred. 
But Pezuela respected nothing. He scized the 
negroes wherever he could find them, even on the 
plantations. By this he incurred the enmity of 
the planters: and he would probably have been 
assassinated, if he had not been recalled.” 

“Did you ever have fights with the English 
ships?” ‘Yes; once a ship-of-war chased two 
of us. We knocked the sticks out of her. We 
didn’t stop to look after the dead. At another 
time I was captured. It was in a dead calm, and 
there was no chance to get away. When I saw 
that we were gone, I went below and stove every 
eask of water butone. The other ship was short, 
too. So we had both to put into the land to get 
water. They put on board of us a Lieutenant 
and crew. But he did not know the coast, and, 
as we drew toward land, he had to make me pilot, 
threatening, at the same time, to shoot me if I 
ran her on shore. I took the helm and ran her 
into an inlet. No sooner had we passed the 
mouth than we saw on the bank the baracoons of 
the slave factors. They all knew me, and boats 
put off from shore. The Lieutenant hailed them 
in English, and told them to keep off. At the 
same time I hailed them in Spanish, and told 
them the vessel was a prize. That night they 
came off in force and re-captured her. We put 
the Lieutenant and his men into a boat and sent 
them adrift, while I went down the coast and took 
in a cargo of slaves, and carried them safely across 
the ocean.” 

“Why, captain, this must be exciting busi- 
ness.”” 

“His eyes flashed fire as he replied, “It’s 
splendid. It makes a man jump to think of it! 


To be cutting away at the rate of eleven knots an | 


hour, with a ship in chase, and walking right 
away from her !” 

That instant we saw in the prisoner the rover 
of the seas, again standing on his deck, with the 
huge hull of a ship-of-war looming above the 
horizon. 

“But how did you get caught at last?” 

“The mate betrayed me. I never liked the 
man. He was scared. He had no heart. You 
eee it takes a man of a particular constitution to 
engage in our business. When once at sea with 


ried. But good men in our business are scarce. 
And I had to go.” 
| But the noble captain seemed ambitious of a 
|higher career. ‘ What I should like best of all,” 
|said he, “ would be, to go privateering. To com- 
mand a merchant-ship, and to go lumbering along, 
loaded down with freight—that I cannot bear. It} 
kills me. But give me a well-built clipper, with 
six guns on a side, and a long Tom in the middle, | 
and a letter of marque to range the ocean, and I 
would n’t call the President my brother !”’ 
Such was the substance of Capt. Smith’s story. 
| We allowed him to run on with his exploits, to 
|see what stuff a slaver was made of. Was there 
lever a more perverted nature? Here is a man 
whose boast is in the gigantic character and the | 
success of his villanies. His courage is to show | 
his power over the weak and defenceless ;_ to crowd | 
‘hundreds of human beings into a close hold, where | 
a hundred and fifty die in a few weeks; and his 
greatest exultation to have defied the laws of the | 
| whole civilized world! But the most important | 
reflection is on the weakness and negligence} 
|which permits this traffic to go on unchecked. 
New York, the chief port in the world for the 
slave trade! Thirty-five slavers a-year sailing 
down our bay! Is this true? If so, why are | 
not these vessels searched and seized? On whom 
rests the blame! Do officers of the government 
|connive at the traffic? Or are they so blind as 
? Or are 


Made for God, to God return. 


Lo, he beckors from on high! 
Fearless to his presence fly ; 
Thine the merit of his blood, 
Thine the righteousness of God! 
Angels, joyful to attend, 
Hovering round thy pillow bend; 
Wait, to catch the signal given, 
And escort thee quick to heaven. 


Is thy earthly house distrest, 
Willing to retain its guest? 

Tis not thou, but it must die— 
Fly, celestial tenant, fly! 

Burst thy shackles, drop thy clay, 
Sweetly breathe thyself away. 
Singing to thy crown remove, 
Swift of wing, and fired with love. 


Shudder not to pass the stream, 
Venture all thy. care on him, 
Him, whose dying love and pow’r 
Still’d its tossing, hush’d its war: 
Safe as the expanded wave, 
Gentle as the summer's eve; 

Not one object of his care 

Ever suffered shipwreck there! 





See the haven full in view, 

Love divine shall bear thee through ; 
Trust to that propitious gale, 

Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail! 
Saints in glory perfect made, 

Wait thy passage thro’ the shade! 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 

See they throng the blissful shore! 


not to see what passes under their eyes ? 
they too weak or too indolent to enforce their 
, country’s justice ? 


Mount, their transports to improve, 
Join the longing choir above, 

Swiftly to their wish be given, 

Kindle higher joy in heaven! 

Such the prospects that arise 

To the dying Christian’s eyes! 

Such the glorious vista, Faith, 

Opens through the shades of death. 

Taplady. 


——_—+e——__ 


Now you say, alas! 
grant it: but gainful and happy. I contemn the| 
difficulty, when I respect the advantage. The| 
greatest labours that have unanswerable requitals, 
‘are less than the least that have no regard. Be-| 


—__~-— 

jeve r r Wwe 7 | os . . 
lieve me, when I look to the reward, I would not} pjyja» Letter Boxes. —A simple and efficient 
|have the work easier. It is a good master whom | 


: ; ; plan for facilitating the posting of letters in the 
we serve, who not only pays, but gives ; not after | most populous parts of London has been adopted. 
the proportion of our earnings, but of his OWN |Tt consists of placing pillar letter boxes along the 
merey.— Hall, ; leading thoroughfares, at intervals of half a mile 
: = or thereabouts. These hollow pillars will be fitted 

Invention.—Mr. Arthur sent to the Fair of the| for the reception of letters, and fixed on the foot- 
Maryland Institute an “ Air-tight Preserving|way, in such a position as not to obstruct traffic 
Canister.” It is thus described :—It is a common of any kind, and the Post-office department will 
‘tin canister made with an annular trough, at the |itself bear the whole cost of*construction and eree- 
outside of the top, with a cover to fit loosly into it;|tion. The letters are to be taken out every hour, 


Christianity is hard: I} 





‘this trough is filled with a very adhesive cement|so as to continue the present admirable system of 


prepared for the purpose, and in order to close the the London Post-office, whereby any letter posted 
vessel herinctically, it is only necessary to heat the| within three miles of the General Post-office, 18 
cover slightly, and press the flange into the cement. | delivered to its address within a period of not 


iIt is well known that fruits and vegetables may | more than two hours from the time at which it 


a slave cargo, we are in free bottoms. We belong|be preserved in a fresh state for any desirable | was deposited in the letter box. 


to no country. We are under the protection of 
no law. We must defend ourselves. A man 
must have a great deal of nerve in such a situa- 


‘\length of time by heating them up to a certain —t 
|point and then cutting them effectually off from| Shun tattlers and mischief-makers as thou 
|contact with the atmosphere. ‘The usual method | wouldst shun thieves and robbers. 
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THE FRIEND. 













Docking Horses.—We are glad to sce that the | At the end of a fifteen days’ run, they found | other ill conduct followed after they were over, 
abominable practice of docking and nicking horses themselves at Martinico. An officer of the port| which was very disagreeable, and rather worse 
is getting out of fushion. It prevails in no other | came on bosrd, and showed a singular trust and than if there had been non¢.” The Major's audi- 
country in the world but England and the United | contidence in the prisovers, leaving all in the ves-|ence continuing to decrease, he made a violent 
Siates; we got it from the mother country, and sel under their care that day and the night follow-|attack on Richard and John, with high charges 
the sooner we leave it off the better.” Itis wonder-|ing. On the next day the officer reiurned, with |against the Quakers. 
ful how anybody but an ignorant, narrow minded |several persons who appeared to be people of|spokesman in reply, and he managed his cause so 
blockhead ofa jockey should ever have thought |consequence on the island. On examining the|unanswerably, and spoke with such firmness and 
of it, being as offensive to good taste as a violation | Friends, they looked at their certificates, which | freedom, that his antagonist was enraged, and told 
toevery human feeling. Hasnature done herwork |one of the company who understood English | him, if he spoke another word, he would dash his 
in such a bungling manner, in framing that paragon | translated to the rest. Of the testimony to their |teeth down his throat. John was not dismayed 
of animals, the horse, that he requires to have a|good lives and godly conversation given in the jat the threatened outrage, but feeling a concern 
large piece of bone chopped off with an ax, to reduce certificates, they do not appear to have taken any | for the benefit of those who were by, he continued 
him to symmetry? or that beauty and grace ean|notice, but when they came to the passage in|his argument. As he proceeded, he was so cool 
be obtained only by cutting a pair of its large mus- | which the meeting expressed its desire that R. jand calm, that at length the Major was ashamed, 
cles ? | Gove might be preserved “from the hands of|and endeavoured to moderate his passion, and to 

The docking and nicking of horses, says an in-| unreasonable men,” one of the company cried| pursue the argument in a proper temper. The 
telligent writer on farriery, is a cruel practice, and jout, “ See, now, the Spirit has deceived you ; for | quotations from the Bible adduced by John were 
ought to be abandoned by the whole race of man-| you are not preserved as they would have it!’’|so contrary to the Major’s mind, that he declared 
kiod. Every human being possessed of a human ‘To this one of the Friends auswered, “The Spirit | the Quaker’s Bible was not the same as his. Yet, 
heart and magnanimous mind, must confess that has not deceived us. That mentioned, is only the | after persuasion, being induced to look in his own, 
both the docking and nicking of horses is cruel ; desire of our friends ; and it is possible that there | and finding the passages alike, he said, “I profess, 
but that creature called man attempts thus to mend|may be some Service for us here also.” Upon|I did not think there had been such a place.” 
the work of his almighty, wise Creator—in doing | this the islanders—who were all Roman Catholics} Finding all the places he examined similar in 
which he often spoils and disfigures them. What |—cried out, “See, now, they are come to convert| both, he became more friendly, and the disput- 
is more beautiful than a fine horse, with an elegant the Fathers! We will have you together, and|auots parted in mutual good will. From that he 
long tail and flowing mane, waving in the spol ts|you shall dispute it out.” None of the Popish | was kind and loving to the Friends. 
ofthe wind, and exhibiting itself in a perfect state ecclesiastics, however, came near them, except an| A cartel for the exchange of prisoners having 
of pature ? Besides, our creator has given them |[rish priest, who had previously visited the Pro-| been agreed on between the English and French, 
to the horse for defence as well as beauty. The testant prisoners often to endeavour to “ bring them lit was found that the French had excepted from 
same author relates an instance of a fine ‘hunting over” to his faith. He was allowed, it was said, its benefit all the prisoners who were either bound 
horse owned by an Englishman, which could carry forty shillings for every convert, and he found | to, or from Barbadoes. This would have con- 
his rider over a five barred gate with ease; but he little difficulty in inducing some of the sailors to|tinued our Friends’ imprisonment, but Provi- 
thought the horse did not carry as good a tail as conform through the convincing argument of good | dence, who had a labour for them to perform for 
he wished—he therefore had him nicked, and when | food to hungry stomachs. He knew how potent) his service in Barbadoes, made a way for their 
he got well he could scarcely carry him over two this kind of reasoning was to unsanctified men, | release. _ Col. Byham, who was going as English 
bars—‘ Thus,” said he, “I have spoiled a fine | who held religion only in profession, and therefore | commissioner from Antigua to Martinico to super- 
horse ; and no wonder, for it weakened him in his seldom came without bringing food with him. | intend the exchange of prisoners, was desired by : 
loins.” Any man of common sense would give ten | Although the other prisoners wished him to dis- | Jonas Langford, a valuable Friend, and influential 
per cent. more for a fine horse whose tail had never! pute on religious subjects with the Quakers, he| citizen of the former island, to inquire if there 
been mutilated, than for one which had been under manifested no disposition to engage them. At/ were any Friends there among the prisoners not 


John was the principal 





For “The Friend.” | them. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 


the hand of a jockey.— Woonsocket Patriot. last, however, urged on by the continued entreat- included in the cartel, and if so, to use his influ- : 
acai e ies of the other prisoners, he determined to try|jence to get them released. He promised to do Ih 


He commenced with John Eslaugh, and | $0, aud on inquiry found Richard and John. On 
finding that he could make no headway with him, | this he went to the governor of Martinico, and 
he closed the argumént with him by calling himjasked him as a private favour, that the two 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. ‘a heretic. He then turned to Richard Gove, who | Quakers, although bound to Barbadoes, might be 
RICHARD GOVE. |stood by with bis Bible in his hand. It would) liberated, and go with him to Antigua. The 
(Continued from page 125.) appear that Richard did not wait for him to say| governor said, ** What! the two apostles?” for 


On the 14th of the Tenth month, the vessel in |anything, but read out of his Bible the passage in |such was the name they bore on the island, and 
wich the Friends were, having arrived near Bar- | Matthew, ‘ Beware of false prophets, which come | forthwith gave his consent. They had been two 
badoes, it was captured by a French privateer. |to you in sheeps’ clothing, but imwardly they are wouths on the island, and although brought there 
The boarding party having made the crew and all ray ening wolves,” &c. Not relishing the pointed | without their wiil, yet in the ordering of Provi- i} 
the passengers except the two Friends go on board application of the text, the priest seized hold of | dence, so many openings for religious services had 
the privateer, they expecting to be sent also, went | the Bible and endeavoured to take it by force out| occurred, that they thought in no part of their 
tothe side of the vessel, but were turned back. |of the prisoner's hands. Richard, however, did|travels had there been more evidence of their 
It was then the dusk of the evening, and the not yield it up, but it long bore the marks of the | being in their proper allotment, although at the 
Friends felt comforted under a sense of the notice | violence used in the attempt to force it away. |islaud of Antigua, where they were next carried, 
of Providence, which they did believe was mani- ‘The other prisoners, seeing he had left off at-| two persons were “ thoroughly convinced” by their 
fested in their being kept together on board the tempting to reason, and was using physical argu- labours. So not only were they preserved from 
vessel. Had they been carried on board the pri-| ments, told him with a shout that he was not able| unreasonable men, but through the wicked acts of ij 
vateer with the rest, they would in great proba-| to dispute with the Quakers. fierce privateersmen they were carried to perform ti 
bility have been separated from each other. Hav- Among the prisoners were some who had long) their Master’s service in a place which would have 
ing secured the captured vessel, the privateer | been in captivity. One of them was a Major of been closed to them, if they had not come as pri- 
stood for Martinico, a French island,. and the|the English army, who, although not a strictly |soners. From Antigua, no passage opening direct it 
Prize slowly followed. The voyage was long, and | religious man, yet had been in tie habit of read-| to Barbadoes, they went to Bermuda, and from ti 
the master of the prize found the time so tedious, | ing prayers two° or three times a week for the|thence reached their original destination in the 
and their progress so slow, that he declared the benetit of those confined. After Richard and|spriug of 1705. Their labour of love in Barba- 
hand ofthe great God wasagainst them. He some. ‘John came, they were in the habit of holding|dves was to their own peace of mind, and to the 
times threatened,—his unreasonable impatience | meetings in the prison, sitting down in silence, | strengthening and comforting of those amongst 
With the elements, spreading to all around him,— and ministering as ability was from time to time| Whom they visited. They reached home in the 
to throw the Bibles overboard which he found the | received. The prisovers soon began to attend summer foilowing, their hearts clothed with thank- 

riends often engaged in reading. He probably! their meetings, whilst the prayer readings of the | fulness and praise to Him who still leadeth his 
thought that the battling winds and little headway | Major grew smaller and smaller. At this he|own by ways that they know not, and in paths 
of the vessel, were somehow or other connected | grew angry, and undertook to reprimand some of|which they have not known, that they may per- Hg 
With those Bibles, and perhaps was affronted at|/them sharply for going to Quaker meetings. He | form his will. iH 
the quiet resignation of the prisoners, who could | was told by some of the most sober of them,| During the latter part of 1705, and the whole 


enjoy their reading at such a time. \**they had heard prayers long, and swearing and|of 1706, we can trace Richard Gove as very fre- 
! 


quently visiting the meetings in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia ; but he was not abroad with 
a certificate again until the early part of 1707. 
In the First month of that year, he informed the 
Friends of his Monthly Meeting of a concern he 
felt to visit again Maryland, Virginia, and Caro- 
lina. His concern was united with, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a certificate, which 
was read, approved and signed, on the 25th of 
Second month. He appears to have been engaged 
in this service until the early part of the Seventh 
month. At the time of the Yearly Meeting of 
ministering Friends, held Seventh month 20th, 
1707, he informed that body that it had rested 
on his mind for some time as a duty, to accom- 
pany Thomas Chalkley to the Western Islands, 
and so on to England, to pay a religious visit 
there. He said that at the time of the last 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, he had not 
returned from his religious visit to the South. 
The meeting entered into feeling on the concern, 
and having unity with it, they recommended that 
if a certificate were granted by his next Monthly 
Meeting, it should be signed by the ministering 
Friends of Philadelphia. The Monthly Meeting 
united with the concern, and so did the meeting 
of ministering Friends, and on the 27th of Eighth 
month of that year the two Friends left Philadel- 
phia in a sloop for Barbadoes. It was a time of 
war, and many French privateers beset those parts 
of the sea in which English traders were most 
likely to be found. When the vessel in which 
our Friends were, came near Barbadoes, it was 
chased by one of these French vessels, but through 
the providence of the Lord, escaped. After visit- 
ing Barbadoes, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, An- 
quilla, the last a place where no ministering 
Friend had ever been, and where, through their 
labours, several were “heartily convinced,” and 
a meeting settled, they went to Jamaica, visiting 
Nevis and Antigua again on their way thither. 
(To be concluded.) 
sideline 


A Man Overboard, 


Sailors are men of rough habits, but their feel- 
ings are not by any means so coarse: if they pos- 
sess little prudence or worldly consideration they 
are likewise very free from selfishness; generally 
speaking, too, they are much attached to one 
another, and will make great sacrifices for their 
messmates or shipmates when opportunities oc- 
cur. 

I remember once, when cruising off Terceira in 
the Endymion, that a man fell overboard and was 
drowned. 
search in vain, the boats were hoisted up, and the 
hands called to make sail. I was officer of the 
forecastle, and on looking about to see if all the 
men were at their station, missed one of the fore- 
top men. Just at that moment I observed some 
one curled up, and apparently hiding himself under 
the bow of the barge between the boat and the 
booms. ‘ Hallo!” I said, “whoare you? What 
are you doing there, you skulker; why are you 
not at your station ?” 

“T am not skulking,” said the poor fellow, the 
furrows in whose bronzed and weather-beaten cheek 
were running down with tears. The man we had 
just lost had been his messmate and friend, he told 
me, for ten years. I begged his pardon, in full 
sincerity, for having used such harsh words to him 
at such a moment, and bid him go below to his 
berth for the rest of the day— Never mind, sir, 
never mind,” said the kind hearted seaman, “it 
can’t be helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am 
as well on deck as below. BBill’s gone, sir, but I 
must do my duty.”” Sosaying, he drew the sleeve 
of his jacket twice or thrice across his eyes, and 
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mustering his grief within his breast, walked to 
his station as if nothing had happened. 

In the same ship, and nearly about the same 
time, the people were bathing alongside in a calm 
atsea. It is customary on such occasions to spread 
a studding-sail on the water, by means of lines 
from the fore and main yard-arms, for the use of 
those who either cannot swim, or who are not ex- 
pert in this art, so very important to all seafaring 
people. Half a dozen of the ship’s boys were 
floundering about in the sails, and sometimes even 
venturing beyond the leech rope. One of the least 
of these urchins, but not the least courageous of 
their number, when taunted by his more skilful 
companions with being afraid, struck out boldly 
beyond the prescribed bounds. He had not gone 
much further than his own length, however, along 
the surface of the fathomless sea, when his heart 
failed him, poor little boy; and along with his 
confidence away also went his power of keeping 
his head above the water, so down he sank rapidly, 
to the speechless horror of the other boys, who of 
course, could lend the drowning child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, 
hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on the shank 
of the sheet-anchor, with his arms across, and his 
well varnished canvas-hat drawn so over his eyes 
that it was difficult to tell whether he was awake, 
or merely dozing in the sun, as he leaned his back 
against the fore-topmast backstay. The seaman, 
however, had been attentively watching the young 


Concord in the Truth. 

“The worship that Christ Jesus, the heavenly 
man, the second Adam, the Lord from heaven 
set up above 1600 years since in the Spirit and in 
the Truth, for the true worshippers to worship in 
whom God sks after, is an infallible, eternal 
worship ; for the Truth and the Spirit of God ig 
infallible and eternal, in which they worship the 
eternal God. And Truth and the Spirit of God 
changes not, though man may change from it; 
the Truth makes no sects, nor schisms ; for all 
sects and schisms be out of the Spirit of God, and 
out of Truth. The dragon, and the devil, and the 
destroyer, and the beast, are out of Truth, and his 
worshippers, and the will worshippers; for the 
devil abode not in the Father; and all they that 
worship they know not what, are out of the Truth 
and the Spirit of God. So had all Christendom 
kept to the Spirit and the Truth that the apostles 
and primitive church was in, they would have 
kept up Christ’s worship, and in it, as the apostles 
did, that he set up above 1600 years since; and 
there would have been no sect among them, but 
they would have kept in the substantial worship; 
for Truth is substantial, and Truth and the Spirit of 
God doth not change, but brings people to be sub- 
stantial; and in the Spirit they would have hada 
fellowship and a unity.’ “In this worship there 
is neither sect, nor schism, nor discord, for all that 
is out of Truth; for concord is in the Spirit and 
in the Truth, for the unity and the fellowship is 


party all the time, and rather fearing that mischief |in the Spirit, and it is called the bond of peace.” 


might ensue from their rashness, he grunted out 
a warning to them from time to time, to which 
they paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, 
saying they might drown themselves if they had a 
mind, for never a bit would he help them; but no 


—G. Fox’s Doctrines. 


—_——_+——_ 
Religion is the best shield, but the worst cloak 
in the world. 





sooner did the sinking figure of the adventurous 
little boy catch his eye, than, diver fashion, he 
joined the palms of his hands over his head, inverted 
his position in one instant, and urging himself into 
swifter motion by a smart push with his feet against 
the anchor, shot head foremost into the water. 
The poor lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least 
a couple of fathoms under the surface before he 
was arrested by the grip of the sailor, who soon 
rose again, bearing the bewildered boy in his hand, 
and calling to the other youngsters to take better 
care of their companion, chucked him right into 
the belly of the sail. 
in the calm, nearly into the water, and by it the 
dripping seaman scrambled up again to his old berth 
on the anchor, shook himself like a great New- 
foundland dog, and then jumping on the deck, 


After the usual confusion, and long! proceeded across the forecastle to shift himself. 
’ $\P 


At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the 
marine officer, who had witnessed the whole trans- 
‘action, as he sat across the gangway hammocks, 
watching the swimmers, and trying to get his own 
consent to undergo the labor of undressing. Said 
the soldier to the sailor, ‘‘ That was very well done 


grog. Say so to the gun-room steward as you pass; 
norwester.” The soldier’s offer was kindly meant, 
but rather clumsily timed, at least so thought 
Jack ; for though he inclined his head in acknowl- 
edgment of the attention, and instinctively touched 
his hat when spoken to by an officer, he made no 


laughed, or rather chuckled out to the people 


W. Pilot. 


—_—_~++——__ 





fiery darts of Satan. 


The fore-sheet was hanging | 


of you, my man, and right well deserves a glass of 


and tell him it is my orders to fill you out a stiff 


reply till out of the marine’s hearing, when he| 
near him, ‘Does the good gentleman suppose I'll} 


take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life.”—| 


Peace of conscience, is as a brazen wall against 
the malice of men, the sting of death, and the 
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FIRST MONTH 6, 1855. 


Within a few days we have received the minutes 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and we give 
below the minutes of three Yearly Meetings rela- 
tive to the separation in Ohio. 

INDIANA. 

The committee to whom was referred for con- 
sideration the communications received from the 
two bodies, claiming to be Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
report: that we have met, and carefully read all 
the papers, in which are stated by the parties re- 
spectively, the causes and proceedings of the sepa- 
ration ; and we have heard, furthermore, the tes- 
timony of two members of our own Yearly Meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, who were personally 
present at Ohio Yearly Meeting, and were eye 
and ear witnesses to what was done and said; and 
one, from that in North Carolina, who was pre- 
sent most of the time; and after deliberating on 
and fully considering the case, upon the evidence 
aforesaid, we are united in judgment that the 
meeting of which Jonathan Binns and Jane M. 
Plummer were clerks, was, and is, the meeting 
which should be recognized as Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, by ours; and the epistles and communications 
of that body received, read, and responded to, 
accordingly. i 
| Weare furthermore influenced to come to this 
|judgment by the following, amongst other rea- 
sons :— 

1st, Ohio Yearly Meeting has for several years 
past, by the influence of the party therein which 
now is organized into a separate body, with Ben- 
jamin Hoyle as its clerk, refused and prevented 
the reading of the regular epistles addressed to 
that Yearly Meeting by the Yearly Meeting 
New England; and refused and prevented the 
answering the same, and all correspondence with 
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the latter Yearly Meeting, without good and suf- 
ficient reasons, as we believe: declining religious 
fellowship with the body of Friends in New Eng- 
land, with which we are in correspondence ; and 
refusing to receive and recognize ministers from 
the limits of that Yearly Meeting, who have been 
travelling, as such, in the service of Truth, in 
Ohio, with regular certificates and minutes. 

9d. They have recognized as members of our 
Society, and permitted to have a seat in the 
Yearly Meeting, and other meetings for discipline, 
ersons who have been disowned in New England; 
in both of which cases our friends who have ap- 
pointed Jonathan Binns as clerk, have constantly 
protested against such proceedings, and earnestly 
laboured, but without effect, to maintain the fel- 
lowship and good order of our religious Society ; 
and have finally felt themselves impelled, after 
much suffering and remonstrance against the dis- 
orders aforesaid, continued throughout several 
years, as aforesaid, to appoint a clerk, and proceed 
with the regular business of the Yearly Meeting, 
without the unity of that party who caused the 
disorders complained of, and who recognize Ben- 
jamin Hoyle as their clerk. The aforenamed dis- 
orders in the Yearly Meeting have also been the 
occasion of confusion and difficulties in some of 
their subordinate meetings, by which the rights 
of members in New England have not been pro- 
perly respected ; the unity of Society has been 
greatly impaired, and its peace and harmony sadly 
broken. 

Moreover, our Yearly Meeting, in its epistles 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting, has earnestly and affec- 
tionately entreated that Yearly Meeting to resume 
their correspondence with New England Yearly 
Meeting, thereby recognizing the true body with 
which we correspond, as such; and they have also 
been earnestly and plainly warned of the probable 
consequences of such irregular and disorderly pro- 
ceedings as aforenamed, by a committee of con- 
ference of five of our American Yearly Meetings, 
in their “‘ Address to Friends,” a copy of which 
was sent to Ohio Yearly Meeting by ours, with 
our epistle, by a deputation from our Yearly Meet- 
ing; but the reading of which address was refused 
by the party now claiming to be Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, with Benjamin Hoyle for its clerk. 

Wherefore, for the foregoing, and other rea- 
sons, which for brevity’s sake we omit, we pro- 
pose that our Yearly Meeting decline epistolary 
correspondence with the body last named as with 
aregular Yearly Meeting of Friends; at the same 
time entertaining the desire that the members 
thereof may return again into the unity and fel- 
lowship of Friends, which they have lost, and be- 
come again labourers together with us, and our 
brethren in America and Europe, in the faith, 
and love, and fellowship of the gospel. 

The foregoing report having been read and 
considered, is very fully united with by the meet- 
ing. 











BALTIMORE. 

The joint committee, to whom were referred the 
epistles coming from the two bodies, each claim- 
ing the name and authority of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
Ing, report, that they have carefully examined 
and considered the respective documents, and we, 
the undersigned members of the committee, are 
united in the conclusion that the epistles signed 
by Jonathan Binns and Jane M. Plummer as 
clerks, should be received and acknowledged as 
coming from Ohio Yearly Meeting with which we 
have unity; and that the epistles signed by Ben- 


In coming to this conclusion, the committee 
have believed it right to take a review of the 
position in which Ohio Yearly Meeting has been 
placed by a portion of its members. 

They have refused to receive and acknowledge 
the epistle from New England Yearly Meeting for 
seven or eight years. 

They have subverted the established order of 
society by an abridgment of the rights of members, 
by refusing to receive the credentials issued by 
meetings belonging to another Yearly Meeting. 

They have conferred or attempted to confer 
upon individuals, privileges which they had for- 
feited in their own mectings, and to sustain them 
in assumed rights to which they are not entitled, 
by allowing them to sit in their meetings for dis- 
cipline. 

They have persevered in the neglect and viola- 
lation of these important and vital practices and 
usages of our Society, which are essential to our 
prosperity as a people, although they have been 
earnestly and affectionately entreated in the epis- 
tles from our own Yearly Meeting, and by their 
brethren of five Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
to return to our established order. 

They have refused to hear an address adopted 
and sanctioned by our Yearly Meeting, and four 
other Yearly Meetings, and sent to them by a 
committee of this Yearly Meeting, warning them 
of the consequences which appeared to us inevita- 
ble, and beseeching them to unite with other 
Yearly Meetings in pursuing that course which 
we believed could alone prevent results that would 
be deeply to be deplored. 

And finally, a seat in the ministers’ gallery in 
the Yearly Meeting of the present year was al- 
lowed Thomas B. Gould, who acted as clerk to 
the Separatists in New England in 1845, though 
at that time disowned by the Society, thus vir- 
tually owning and acknowledging the seceders of 
New England Yearly Meeting; and we may add 
that after the appointment of Jonathan Binns as 
clerk, he, the said Thomas B. Gould, became the 
companion and associate of the body of which 
Benjamin Hoyle is clerk. 

It will not be denied that these departures from 
the discipline and usages of our Society, and these 
breaches of unity, as well as others which might 
be mentioned, were committed by the body who 
have now Benjamin Hoyle for clerk ; and that the 
Friends who have placed Jonathan Binns at the 
clerk’s table have steadily and earnestly advocated 
the ancient usages of our Society, and the course 
indicated by the discipline, and so affectionately 
and earnestly recommended by our Yearly Meet- 
ing and others; that they have borne the lament- 
able state of disorder, which had existed for several 
years, as long as they could do so, without iden- 
tifying theriselves with the members of a meeting 
which had been testified against by all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends except their own and Philadel- 
phia, and not acknowledged by any ; that believing 
that the time for their release had come, they were 
favoured to be found “the friends of good order, 
and the supporters of our Christian doctrines and 
testimonies and discipline,” and therefore they 
truly constitute Ohio Yearly Meeting, and are 
justly entitled to all the privileges which belong 
to that body. 


which Benjamin Hoyle and Rachel E. Patterson 
are clerks, we earnestly desire for the members 
who are now attached to it, that they may put 
|away from them all that separates, and again come 





jamin Hoyle and Rachel E. Patterson should not 

received, inasmuch as we have sorrowfully to 
believe that they have been issued by a body with 
Whose proceedings we cannot have unity. 


into that unity which formerly existed, and is 
now so seriously interrupted. 

Which having been read and fully considered, 
is approved by the meeting. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

The committee to whom was referred the ex- 
amination of the epistles from each of the Yearly 
Meetings of Ohio and Baltimore, have proceeded 
to read them and deliberately consider the subject 
in its various relations, and are prepared to report 
to the meeting, that from the reading and solidly 
considering of said epistles and other documents 
in our possession, corroborated by the evidence of 
several Friends who were in attendance at Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and therefore eye witnesses to 
some of the circumstances that led to a separation 
|in that body, that we are united in the belief that 
the epistles signed by Jonathan Binns and Jane 
M. Plummer, are the proper ones to be read and 
responded to by our Yearly Meeting, as coming 
from the true and proper Yearly Meeting of 
Ohio. 

In thus recommending to the meeting the re- 
ception of the epistle from one of the bodies pur- 
porting to be the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, to the 
rejection of the other, the committee think it 
will not be improper to mention some of the rea- 
sons that have brought them to the above conelu- 
sion. 

It appears from evidence before us, that in the 
opening of that meeting, it was intruded upon by 
the presence of an individual who was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, which was strongly 
objected to, and remonstrated against by many 
concerned for the right maintenance of the dis- 
cipline and good order of society. If Thomas B. 
Gould (the individual alluded to) had been per- 
mitted to remain in his seat without objection, 
that meeting would have been silently recognizing 
a meeting of the Separatists of New England, of 
which he was a member, he having been dis- 
}owned by Friends before a separation had taken 
place at New England Yearly Meeting. 

The acting clerk, Benjamin Hoyle, having 
identified himself with those who were encourag- 
ing the aforesaid individual in keeping his seat 
among them, very naturally created dissatisfaction 
|in the minds of many, and an objection to his 
being re-appointed to that station ; hence the re- 
| presentatives, when they conferred together, could 
not agree upon the name to recommend to the 
meeting as clerk. A part of them, however, by 
next morning, had conferred together, and agreed 
|to propose Jonathan Binns for clerk, and James 
|B. Broff for assistant clerk; a large number of 
|the meeting expressed their approval of this re- 
port, and of the appointment of the Friends 
‘named, with but a few voices raised in objection. 
We therefore consider them the duly appointed 
clerks. 

After this, another of the representatives in- 
formed the meeting that they could not agree 
upon names for clerk and assistant. Wherefore 
the acting clerk at the table queried, if he made 
that report by direction of the representatives, 
being answered in the affirmative, Benjemin 
Hoyle made a minute continuing himself and the 
former assistant as clerks, without their names 
being proposed for that service by any of the re- 
presentatives or any other person. We look upon 
this as a self-made appointmént, and out of the 
order and usual course of the Society; and there- 
fore we cannot consent to recognize in our episto- 


But, whilst we cannot unite with the body of| lary correspondence, that body which has sustained 


and gone with Benjamin Hoyle as their clerk, 
and purporting to be Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

The committee have thus given some of the 
lreasons (many others might be mentioned) in 
support of the course we have herein recommend- 
ed, but deem further evidence and detail unneces- 
sary. 

in regard to the two epistles from Baltimore, 
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we are informed by both bodies, whose statements PRUSSIA.—The Prussian Court has not yet formally 
acceded to the new treaty, but no doubts are entertained 


nearly coincide, that — the mncoteng -Spproreg | that it will do so at the fitting moment. 
the report of a committee appointed to examine} HaVANA.—Dates to the 23d ult. All the forts of 
the two epistles forwarded to them from Ohio, re-| the island had lately received heavy armaments from 
commending the reception of the one signed by|Europe. Several cargoes of slaves from Africa had 
Jonathan Binns as clerk, a few Friends not unit- | been recently landed. A new edict for the registration | 
| of the slaves of the island, had been promulgated. 
UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House of Repre- | 
sentatives has passed the bill to suppress the circula- 


ing, when the mecting adjourned kept their seats 
and having since organized themselves as Balti- 
oe Yearly Meeting, | by appomting W illiam tion of bank notes of a smaller denomination than five 
Waring their clerk. We therefore propose that|dollars, in the District of Columbia. It passed the 
our Yearly Meeting read tie epistle signed by|Senate at the last session. The diplomatic bill, now 
Richard H. Thomas, and Julia Valentine, as|before Congress, proposes the following salaries for 
clerks, as coming from the Yearly Meeting of Foreign Ministers: Great Britain, $17,500. France and | 
Balti 4 : 5 = China, each $15,000. Spain, Russia, Austria, and 
aitimore. ie =e ; . |Prussia, each $12,000. Brazil and Mexico, each 10,000. 
In thus rejecting the episties signed by Benja- | Turkey, Peru, and Chili, each $9000, and all others, 
min Hoyle and Rachel K. Patterson, from Obio, | $7,500. 
and those signed by Wiiliam Waring and Hliza-| la eden ys to Twelfth mo. 1. The shipments 
beth A. Balderston, from Baltimore, we do it in of go dhagewag large ; the George Law arrived at New | 
ee : ; : 7 York, on the 25th ult., with $1,461,646 on freight, and 
no spirit of unkindness, but under a settled con- 5 


o : ; | the Sonora on her last trip brought to Panama from 
viction of duty, ln promoting the good order of | San Francisco, upwards of $1,800,000 in gold on freight. 


the discipline and the Society at large. |The want of water has been felt throughout the mining 


We have no doubt that among them are many 
deeply concerned. We, therefore, do not wish to 
give utterance to any expression which may tend 
to hurt the feelings of any; but with earnest de- 
sires, hope they may well consider their course, 
and yet be induced to return and unite with their 
respective bodies, that those Yearly Meetings may 
become as they once were. Signed. 


region, the winter thus far having been unusually dry, 


and many of the miners doing nothing, but waiting for | 


rain. A mass of quartz weighing 1604 lbs., had been 


found recently by a party of five men in Calaveras | 


county, fifteen feet below the surface. It is supposed 
to contain eighty per cent. of gold, and is valued at 
$26,262. At San Francisco, business was dull, and 


| prices low, there being littie demand from the interior. 
| Wheat, best sample, $1.35 per bushel ; bacon, 124 cts. ; 
, 9 5s | flour, $12.75 per bbl. i 

Which, being read and deliberately considered, | 


Overland to California.—Influential parties in St. 


was fully approved by the meeting. | Louis have resolved to apply for a charter, for the pur- 


|pose of establishing a line of stage coaches from the 
| {frontier line of Missouri to Sacramento City, and efforts 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. were making in Ualifornia to start a similar coach from 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 18th ult. |the western end. 
The Atlantic, shortly after her departure from Liverpool} A Subterranean Telegraph to California.—The Commit- 
on the 16th, met with an accident to her rudder head, | tee on Territories in the House of Representatives, have | 
which compelled her return, and was then unable to put | reported in favour of a graut of two millions of acres of | 
to sea until the 18th. Zhe War.—The dates from Sebas- | public land to aid in the cgnstruction of a line of tele- | 
topol are to the 4th ult. Affi within and without} graph, from the Mississippi or Missouri river, to the} 
the city remained unchanged. Nothing could be done| Pacific ocean. The scheme is considered not only prac- 
on either side, in consequence of the heavy rains, which | ticable, but of great public utility. The line, it is sup- 
had filled the trenches with water, and rendered the| posed, may be completed within two years. The bill 
roads impassable. Deserters report that the Russians | proposes that it shall be constructed by individual en- | 
had received considerable reinforcements, but that they | terprise. 
arrive without supplies, and almost destitute of cloth-| Minnesota.—According to the St. Paul (Miun.) Pioneer, | 
ing. The allies have received 15,000 to 20,000 addi- | about twenty-five thousand settlers have located them- 
tional troops, besides an abundance of supplies, warm | selves within the territory during the past season. 
clothing, and wooden huts to shelter about half the} Pennsylvania.—The anthracite coal trade was prose- 
army. Omar Pacha was at Varna, embarking nineteen | cuted with vigor, during the past year. The Schuylkill 
battalions, about 35,000 Turkish troops, for the Crimea. | region sent 1,988,478 tons to market by railroad, and | 
General Canrobert’s despatch of the 3rd, says, “ Rain is | 907,854 tons by canal. The Lehigh furnishes 1,245,815} 
falling in torrents. Our roads are cutup; ourtrenches|tons. The Lackawanna, 937,692 tons, and the Shamo- 
filled with water, and our siege operations, as well as|kin, 66,400 tons,—in all, 5,145,739 tons, which is | 
our works, remain in a state of suspense. The enemy | 579,010 tons more than in 1853. The rapid growth of 
remains immoveable for the same reason as ourselves. | the coal trade is shown by comparing the quantities sup- 
In spite of these trials, the spirit of all is excellent, and| plied at intervals of ten years; thus in 1824, it was 
we remain firm, and ready to resume our operations, as | 2611 tons; 1834, 332,936 tons; 1844, 1,216,741 tons; 
soon as ever the weather and the state of the roads, | 1854, 5,145,739 tons. 
will allow us to stir.” Pitishurg.—On the 28th ult., there was eleven feet 
ENGLAND.—Parliament was opened on the 12th. | water in the channel and rising, the ice was completely | 
The Queen in her speech asks assistance to enable her} broken up, and the packets had commenced running. | 
to prosecute the war with the utmost vigor and effect.| Mew York.—There is unusual suffering among the| 
She anticipates important advantages from the recent | poor, on account of the multitude of unemployed ope- | 
treaty with Austria, and says, “I rejoice to observe that | ratives of all kinds, and great efforts were being made | 
the general prosperity of my subjects remains unintet-|in various ways to afford the much needed relief. The} 
rupted. The state of the revenue affords me entire}money market is easier, and stocks are beginning to} 
satisfaction, and I trust that by your wisdom and pru-|recover from their extreme depression. The animals 
dence you will continue to promote the progress of|slaughtered for food in New York, during the past year, 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures.” The speak- | according to a published table, numbered as follows— 
ers in both houses expressed warm patriotic feeling, and | bullocks, 115,847; calves, 68,584; sheep and lambs, | 
a determination to support the government, though | 555,479; swine, 252,328. | 
Earl Grey and others imputed to it want of energy and| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 194. The weekly | 
forecast in the conduet of the war. The exportation of} reports of the Board of Health, show that 11,809 deaths 
lead from British ports has been prohibited. Flour]occurred in Philadelphia, during the year 1854; of 
has advanced ls. a bbl. at Liverpool, and cutton has | these, 4992 were adults and 6817 children ; 3322 were 
slightly declined. |under one year of age, and 3032 were from one to ten | 
RUSSIA.—The Empress is sick, and lies at the point | years of age. There were 200 deaths of persons, over 
of death. A storm in the sea of Azoff, had wrecked 40/80 years; 60, over 90, and 13, over 100; 603 deaths 
Russian vessels. The advanced corps of the Russian|were caused by cholera; 129, by cholera morbus; 
guards already touches the Austrian frontier. 784, cholera infantum; 112, apoplexy ; convulsions, 
AUSTRIA.—The terms of the treaty have not been|698; consumption, 1377; croup, 302; dropsy, 404; 
published. Lord J. Russell stated in Parliament, that | disease of the heart, 140; dysentery, 444; debility, 454; 
it is not one of a definite and offensive character, but she | diarrhoea, 214 ; fevers, 572 ; inflammation of brain, 261 ; 
concurred with England and France in the necessity of | of bronchi, 241 ; of lungs, 472; of stomach and bowels, 
the four poiuts for the security of Turkey, and if Rus- | 185; marasmus, 426; measles, 76; palsy, 103; small- 
sia did not accept them in the next campaign, she would | pox, 41; whooping cough, 156; drowned, 117; casual- 
join in the alliance against Russia. jties, 112; old age, 196. 
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Miscellaneous.—An Anthracite Locomotive has been run- 
ning successfully upon the Boston and Providence rail- 
road during the past week. The steam is generated 
entirely by anthracite coal, and the train is run at ag 


| economical and rapid a rate as with any other kind of 


coal. ’ 
Loss by Fire-—The loss by the recent fire at St. Louis, 


; at which the rolling mill and iron foundry of Chanteau 


& Co. were destroyed, is estimated at $160,000. 

The Quickest Passage on Record.—The ship Dread. 
nought, on her recent voyage from New York to Liver. 
pool,?made the run in 13 days, 11 hours, and 15 minutes, 
true time. This is said to be the quickest passage ofa 
sailing vessel yet made. 

Sixty Years ago.—The Boston (Mass.) Traveller says, 
on Christmas day, 1794, the ship Betsy, 190 tons, was 
launched at Salem, Mass.; thermometer, 80° at noon. 
The grease ran down on the ways, and men and boys 


| indulged in swimming, as in summer, 


Lxtravagance.—As an indication of the wild extra- 
vagance which has prevailed in the country of late, an 
importing house in New York, states that the amount 
of duties paid for French artificial flowers, for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year, was almost double the 
amount of duties paid on railroad tron. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from C. Bracken, agt., O., $2, and for John 
Hoge, $4, vols. 27 and 28, for Levi Hoge, $2, vol. 27; 
from A. Dirkin, Eng., for Richard Hall, 10s. to 16, vol. 
29; from Wm. Foulke, agt., O., for Jesse Metcalf, $4, 
vols. 27 and 28, for Wm. Harmer, $2, vol. 27; for Wm. 
Masters and A. Dewees, $2 each, to 14, vol. 29; from 
A. Garretson, agt., O., for James Crew, $2, to 11, vol. 
28; from J. King, agt., N. Y., for J. Leffinwell, $2, vol. 
28; from G. D. Smith, Cin., O., $2, vol. 27; from Eli. 
D. Meredith, Pa., $2, to 17, vol. 29; from Jesse Kirk, 
O., and Elisha Kirk, $2 each, vol. 28; from J. P. Bal- 
derston, Md., $2, vol. 28; from Robert Iredell, Norris- 
town, Pa., per C. W. $10.44 in full. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys and Girls’ 
departments of this Institution. The opportunity which 
this station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 
young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 
quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
Concordvifje ; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
mas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Elizabeth Peirson, or 
Sidney Coates, Philadelphia. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

Those wishing to procure Friends’ books, may obtaia 
most of the works commonly in use; at the prices they 
are retailed at in Friends’ Bookstore, Philadelphia, by 
applying to Joseph Hobson, in Flushing, Belmont coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

Flushing, Twelfth mo. 29, 1854. 

———__>oe—_———- 


Marrtep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Rahway, N. J, 
on the 28th of Twelfth mo., 1854, Josepu S. TowNsEND, 
of Plainfield, to Mercy, daughter of Joel Wilson, of the 
former place. 
em a er 


Diep, at her residence, in Fallsington, Bucks co., Pa., 
on the morning of the 17th of Twelfth mo., 1854, after 
a short illness, Racuet, wife of Robert Alexander, aged 
75 years and 9 days; an esteemed member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the afternoon of the 17th of Twelfth month, 
1854, in Concord, Delaware county, Pa., SAMUEL Trim- 
BLE, in the 30th year of his age. 
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PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 
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